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The authors proceed to consider the reasons for this 
want of success. The present Acts are by no means un¬ 
workable, and have the merit of simplicity ; but they 
simply control the keeping of petroleum spirit (oil 
flashing below 73° F.) and in no way interfere with 
the sale or storage of petroleum oil (oil flashing above 
73° F.). 

Though the Acts leave everything to the local authority, 
yet they are deficient in provision for local control; the 
excessive decentralisation which puts in the hands of 
district councils throughout the kingdom the administra¬ 
tion of such technical legislation cannot but militate 
against the attainment of the object in view. But the 
legislative failure is not due to these minor points, but 
rather to the strong opposition to the raising of the flash¬ 
point and to the attempt to prohibit dangerous lamps by 
legal enactment. 

The objections to raising the flash-point are, firstly, 
that it is uncertain whether this measure would have an 
appreciable effect in preventing lamp accidents, which 
are, as a general rule, not caused by explosions, but by 
over-heating of the gallery and wick-tube and by 
breaking the lamp, in which cases no oil flashing under 
150° F. can be regarded as absolutely safe; and, secondly, 
that raising the flash-point would indubitably cause a 
rise in the price of the oil, when there would be tendency 
to supply petroleum spirit for lighting purposes, this 
spirit commanding, under present conditions, a higher 
price than petroleum oil. The administrative difficulty 
of the prohibition of dangerous lamps must be patent to 
everybody. 

The yearly average of fatal accidents from lamps is 
129, and this period represents the lighting, burning and 
extinguishing of a lamp at least 4,000,000,000 times ; now 
during a similar period, 5500 deaths are caused by 
falling down stairs, yet no one would suggest that in con¬ 
sequence houses must be restricted to one story ; lamp 
accidents are nearly always caused by lamps being 
dropped, knocked over or pulled off tables when 1 ighted 
and occasionally a lighted lamp is used as a missile. 

The authors give much sound advice as to the purchase 
of safe lamps and, in an appendix, add directions for the 
care and use of petroleum lamps, the circulation of which 
recommendations in leaflet form by local authorities would 
doubtless be attended by beneficial results. The con¬ 
cluding chapter is devoted to calcium carbide and 
acetylene. 

The first appendix deals with the imports of petroleum, 
from which it appears that the import of Russian oil is 
increasing, whereas that of American is decreasing—the 
enormous increase in the importation of “ petrol,” 
motor-car spirit, is significant; in other appendices the 
Petroleum Acts of 1871, 1879, and 1881 are given, with 
comments and explanatory notes ; memoranda and forms 
of license issued by the London County Council and a 
County Council report on the use of petroleum in manu¬ 
factures and trades in London are also printed. 

The book is well printed, clearly arranged, and 
possesses a good table of contents and an index ; we 
must warmly congratulate its authors on having produced 
an altogether admirable handbook of the subject. 

W. T. Lawrence. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Commercial Education at Home and Abroad: a Cmnpre- 
hensive Handbook, providing materials for a Scheme 
of Commercial Education for the United Kingdom, 
including Suggested Curricula for all Grades of 
Educational Institutions. By Frederick Hooper and 
James Graham. Pp. xiv + 267. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1901.) Price 6 s. 

HE joint authors of this book are respectively the 
secretary of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
and the inspector for commercial subjects and modern 
languages to the West Riding County Council. They 
have done well to embody the results of their experience 
in a volume in which the promise held out in its some¬ 
what lengthy title is creditably fulfilled. Very copious 
particulars are given in regard to the organisation and 
plans of commercial schools in the chief countries of 
Europe, notably France, Germany, Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land. Designs of buildings, regulations and time-tables, 
both from these countries and from the United States of 
America, show in considerable detail how ample and 
varied is the provision made for the systematic teaching 
of “ commercial ” subjects, and how much our own 
countrymen have yet to learn in this department of 
national education. A considerable portion of the book 
is thus statistical and is made up of a great variety of 
official documents; but it is uncritical, and does not 
profess to do more than set forth existing facts, without 
discriminating very exactly between those portions of 
an elaborate programme which are of merely occasional 
and local importance and those which are entitled to 
rank as essential in every complete scheme of commercial 
and economic training. 

In dealing with the conditions under which our own 
tentative efforts after such training have hitherto been 
made, the authors write with the authority which comes 
from intimate knowledge, and their suggestions are of 
much practical value. They rightly insist on the need of 
a good foundation of general knowledge before any 
attempt is made to differentiate the course of a boy’s 
instruction in the direction of any trade or profession. 
But they urge that when the time for such differentiation 
arrives, there should be as much encouragement offered 
by public authorities to the training of skilled merchants, 
as to the education of the skilled manufacturer or artisan. 
The policy of the Education Office, and the award of 
special grants and recognition for “ Science and Art,” 
have helped to encourage a general belief that all 
efforts to prolong the education of a youth beyond the 
ordinary school age and to fit him for the practical busi¬ 
ness of life should take a scientific direction, the domain 
of “ science ” being understood to include chemistry, 
physics and other studies bearing on material industries 
and production. “ At present,” the authors say, “ pro¬ 
vision is made whereby the science student may specialise 
in the direction of mechanical and electrical engineering, 
chemical industries and textile trades. But for the com¬ 
mercial student no such opportunity exists.” 

The contention that, this is too restricted a view of the 
aims and scope of a technical or continuation school is, 
in our opinion, well grounded, and ought to lead to a 
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fuller official recognition of the need for variety in Poly¬ 
technics and other institutions which do not come 
necessarily under the designation of “ science and art ” 
schools. 

The problem how to determine the curriculum of a 
special school for youths of fifteen or sixteen destined for 
the conduct of business in a merchant’s or banker’s office 
becomes, therefore, one of considerable practical import¬ 
ance, and a large part of this book is devoted to its 
solution. Prominent among the conditions of success is 
the practice of oral instruction in modern languages, 
and constant conversational exercise as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to book work and the technicalities of grammar. 
“The ear often remains untaught even after the eye 
has grasped all there is to know of the grammar and 
construction of the language.” In this connection the 
particulars given in the book respecting the travelling 
scholarships of Germany and Switzerland and Belgium, 
and other devices for acquiring practical familiarity with 
the spoken language, are helpful and suggestive. The 
authors very properly insist on the need of a thorough 
acquaintance with arithmetic ; but they evidently attach 
more importance to varied practical exercise in the art 
of computing, and to its application to tariffs, freightage, 
exchanges and other technicalities which have a visible 
and immediate relation to markets and counting houses, 
than to arithmetic as a science. The best experience on 
this subject, however, points to the conclusion that the 
learner whose attention has been directed, by means of 
demonstrative lessons and by some instruction in algebra, 
to the theory which underlies the truths of arithmetic, 
is in a better position to apply his knowledge in after life 
to business problems, whatever form they may happen to 
take, than he who has prematurely loaded his memory 
with rules and terminology relating to the details of com¬ 
merce. On the subject of geography, and the effect of 
climate and physical conditions upon the nature and value 
of products, some hints are given which are well cal¬ 
culated to suggest to teachers more practical and interest¬ 
ing methods of teaching than are generally adopted in 
geographical lessons. The authors are right also in 
attaching importance to some knowledge of political 
economy, a subject which receives a good deal of attention 
in the higher commercial departments attached to the Real- 
schulen of Germany. It is hardly recognised in England 
yet that the elements of social economics and the general 
conditions of industrial prosperity, the relative values of 
different kinds of labour, the laws which govern the rate 
of wages and the interest of money are subjects which can 
be made very intelligible and attractive to young people 
towards the end of their school life, and before entering 
into the arena of business competition. Such knowledge 
is not without a moral value of its own, for it reveals to 
the learner the need of industry, forethought, punctuality, 
self-restraint and thrift, and goes far to show the relation 
of conduct to real success in life. 

The particulars given in this book respecting the 
College of Commerce and Politics in the University of 
Chicago, the Higher Institute of Commerce at Ant¬ 
werp, the School of Commerce in Neuchatel, and the 
commercial courses of University grade at Magdeburg 
Frankfort, Berlin, Dusseldorf and Leipsic, may serve 
to remind us of the fact that in England scientific pre- 
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paration for the profession of commerce has hitherto not 
been recognised as a legitimate part of University work. 
A step has indeed been recently taken, thanks to the 
boundless munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards, towards 
the permanent establishment of a School of Economics 
and of Commerce in connection with the renovated Uni¬ 
versity of London. Much may be hoped from this novel 
and interesting experiment. Inter alia it may have a 
great effect on schools and other institutions of a lower 
rank, whose pupils will hereafter graduate in the new' 
Faculty of Commerce. It is one of the offices of a 
University to show how the higher professions may 
be aided and quickened, and by setting up a lofty 
standard of thorough and scientific preparation, to reveal 
the true relations of academic culture to the qualities 
which make successful merchants and captains of 
industry. If this object be attained at the apex of our 
educational structure in the Universities, the aims of 
those who control the lower agencies, such as commercial 
classes in Polytechnics and in secondary schools will 
become clearer, and the practice of those institutions 
will be freed from the narrowdng influences which have 
been long associated with the more ignoble type of 
“ commercial academy.” 

The modest design described in the preface and the 
title of this volume has, on the whole, been usefully and 
sensibly attained. Those readers who seek the latest 
information respecting the ideals of “ commercial edu¬ 
cation ” which prevail in America and on the European 
continent, and the machinery which exists for translating 
those ideals into practice, will find much to interest them. 
But those who are trying to make up their minds on 
the larger problems—What is the place which special 
knowledge of commercial subjects ought to hold in a 
scheme of liberal education ? How are we to secure 
that the higher claims of manhood and intelligence 
shall not be sacrificed prematurely to the low'er claims of 
money-making and “getting on”? and What other 
studies ought to be pursued concurrently with business 
training in order to maintain the right balance of char¬ 
acter in the future citizen ?—must look elsewhere for the 
help and guidance they desire. 


THE BIRDS OF ICELAND. 

Manual of the Birds of Iceland. By Henry H. Slater, 
M.A., F.Z.S. Pp. xxiii + 150 ; 3 plates and map. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1901.) Price 5r. net. 

R. Slater has very acceptably filled the want, which 
many of us have felt, of a handy manual on the 
birds of Iceland. Much information on the subject is to 
be found scattered among Icelandic, Danish, German, 
Latin and English books and periodicals (the bibliography 
in the present volume comprises more than sixty titles), 
and this has now been revised and condensed in a com¬ 
pendious, handy form. Added to this we have now the 
personal observations made by the author in the occa¬ 
sional visits he has paid to Iceland during the last fifteen 
years, making altogether the most (indeed the only) com¬ 
plete account of the birds of this out-of-the-way corner of 
Europe which we possess. Without ministering to the 
insatiable appetite of the egg collector by disclosing the 
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